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NIGERIA. 

Trade  in  Nigeria  "was  reasonably  maintained  in  liJlG  lliroiigh  an- 
other year  of  war.  The  native  continued  to  find  an  acceptable  market 
for  most  of  his  produce,  except  in  some  of  the  country  stations,  where 
the  i)rice  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  full  collection.  The  year  prob- 
ably proved  the  most  profitable  in  the  histoiy  of  all  the  trading  firms 
concerned.  Large  produce  stocks  have  to  be  carried,  and  deprecia- 
tion has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Caskage  for  palm  oil  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  and  the  cost  goes  on  increasing.  Accumulated  profits 
resulting  from  the  successful  operations  of  the  last  two  .years  will 
enable  the  merchants  to  meet  present  difficulties,  and  it  is  possible 
that  improved  prices  Avill  be  paid  locally  for  produce.  The  high 
prices  paid  for  peanuts  should  result  in  a  larger  crop  next  season. 

The  prime  difficulty  remains  the  shortage  of  ocean  tonnage,  and  the 
purchase  of  produce  will  be  governed  by  tonnage  conditions.  A 
secondary  difficulty  is  the  filling  of  orders  for  goods  i-equired  in  the 
trade.    This  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance. 

Europeans  and  Capital  Demanded. 

Nigeria,  with  a  population  estimated  at  over  17,000,000  and  an 
area  of  336,000  square  miles,  is  one  of  the  richest  tropical  undevel- 
oped dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  The  great  demand  for 
vegetable  oils  and  cattle  products  after  the  war,  Nigeria's  natural 
wealth  of  these  products,  and  its  proximity  to  the  principal  markets 
of  the  world,  apart  from  the  increasing  demand  for  all  tropical 
products,  should  attract  additional  capital  and  the  experienced  Euro- 
pean management  much  needed  for  the  colony's  development. 

Harbor  works,  river  clearing,  railways,  roads,  etc.,  are  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government.  For  the  conduct  and  expansion  of 
trade,  modern  means  of  trans]iort,  regular  and  efficient,  are  needed 
on  the  lagoons,  rivers,  and  roads.  Plantations  under  European 
management  are  required.  Besides  cacao,  palm  oil,  coconut,  etc., 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sugar  can  be  produced,  a  superior  class 
of  tobacco  can  be  grown,  and  no  doubt  other  tropical  products  can  be 
developed.  Mechanical  appliances  for  dealing  with  produce  are  re- 
quired, and  also  up-to-date  storage  arrangements.  The  cattle  indus- 
try' is  still  nndevcloped.  Sawmills  for  local  timber  supplies  arc  re- 
quired. Staves  and  bags  for  produce  could  be  made  in  the  countiy. 
These  are  some  of  the  matters  for  which  increased  capital  and  new 
energy  are  required  in  Nigeria. 
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Import  Trade — Food,  Driuk,  and  Tobacco. 

The  vahip  of  iinixnts  fnjin  IIjp  British  Empire  inrivasetl  from 
>?21,0:>8,->7^>  J»  19ir.  to  J^i!4.:]l>:>,1;5  I  in  IDIC.  Koreifrn  .ijoods  iiiiportocl. 
incliuliiig  «^ou(ls  fi<jiii  llu-  Jlritish  Empire,  wore  valued  at  ^2.'i,178,991. 
as  ajLjainst  $24,250,8i'0  in  11)15.  The  United  State.s  and  France  sliowed 
large  inereases,  $550,590  and  $li2(),51G,  resj)ectively,  but  imports  from 
the  Xetherlands  declined.  Merchants  still  experience  difhculties  in 
obtaining  supplies  of  many  staple  lines  of  trade. 

Except  salt,  wines  other  than  claret,  tobacco,  and  a  few  minor  im- 
ports (butter,  choose,  and  tea),  the  imports  of  foodblulFs,  driidv.  and 
tobacco  have  continued  to  decline.  There  were  increased  imports  of 
eigarettes  from  71,000.000  in  ll>15  to  74,000,000  in  191G.  The  expan- 
.sion  of  the  trade  has  been  restricted  by  heavy  duties.  The  decline 
in  provisions  is  inevitable  during  the  continuance  of  war  conditions. 
Supplies  are  sufficient  to  meet,  the  demand  of  Europeans  and  edu- 
cated natives,  but  instead  of  the  increasing  imports  oi  the  days  before 
the  war,  provisions  for  general  native  consumption  have  declined 
considerabh'.  The  kind  of  jn-ovisions  sup])lied  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  the  AVcst  Indian  trade  would  probably  meet  with 
a  ready  demand  in  all  the  local  markets.  Special  attention  to  pack- 
ing is  needed,  as  the  native  has  to  carry  goods  long  distances  on  his 
head  or  by  canoe.  Since  the  war  increasing  quantities  of  provisions 
are  obtained  direct  from  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  trade 
spirits  entered  for  consumption  last  year  was  about  50  per  cent  less 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

Wood — Coopers'  Stores — Enamelware. 

The  quantities  of  Avood  and  timber  imported  continue  to  diminish. 
Keplacemcnt  by  local  timber  accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  the  re- 
duction. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  coopers'  stores, 
due  to  the  rise  in  cost  of  caskage.  which  is  now  obtained  in  increasing 
quantities  from  the  United  States.  The  Govermnent  desires  that 
:irrangcment  be  made,  if  possible,  for  staves  to  be  manufacture*!  in 
Nigeria.  It  may  be  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  caskage,  and,  in 
any  event,  it  is  claimed,  it  is  of  urgent  importance  to  the  trade  to 
arrange  for  local  supplies.     Machineiv  will  be  required. 

Imports  of  enamelware  declined  once  more.  In  1913,  including 
freight  and  packing,  imjwrts  were  valued  at  $213,104,  of  Avhich  alx)ut 
$58,302  came  from  the  t'nitod  Kingd<»m,  and  only  $300  worth  from 
(he  United  States.  The  enamelware  supplied  by  the  Central  Powers 
before  the  war  was  in  great  demand.  The  decrease  was  can.sed  by  a 
-hortage  of  supplies  fiom  other  sources. 

Hardware — Furniture — Metals. 

The  value  of  hardware  and  implement  imports  has  not  yet  reached 
the  pre-war  vahie.s,  when  the  Central  Powers  supplied  22  jier  cent  of 
tho  import.s,  chiefly  very  ohcaj)  articles.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  are  increasing  but  have  a-sumed  no  considerable  iinjx)rtance. 
The  hardware  and  iniphinents  imported  consist  mainly  of  axes, 
hatrhets,  maU-hets,  Ikx's,  and  other  agricultural  iinpl(>nie'nts,  .sauce- 
pans, kettles,  frying  pans,  nails,  (lof)i-  locks,  padlocks,  hinges,  knives, 
forks,  .spoons,  lamps,  lanterns,  iron  bai-s,  tools  of  all  dosrriptions, 
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uniform  cases,  tin  Irmiks,  and  iron  pots  from  -}>  gallon  to  aO  gallons. 
It  is  worth  Avliilo  to  study  and  reproduce  the  native  implements, 
which  are  manufactured  from  imported  iron  bars  by  local  smiths. 

There  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  value  of  furniture  im- 
ports. Nigeria  produces  excellent  furniture  wood,  and  some  furni- 
ture is  made  locally.  There  is  a  demand  for  cheap  folding  chairs, 
camp  stools,  cane-bottom  chairs,  camp  beds,  mats  of  all  kinds,  cheap 
bedsteads,  especially  iron,  etc. 

Government  imports  of  corrugated-iron  sheets  declined  consider- 
ably, but  there  were  substantial  increases  in  commercial  imports, 
though  they  did  not  approximate  pre-war  purchases.  Imports  of 
metals  (other  than  iron),  and  manufactures  thereof,  continued  to 
decline  in  consequence  of  war  conditions. 

The  value  of  commercial  imports  of  machinery  increased  in  191G 
and  approximated  pre-war  values.  The  demand  for  cheap  motor 
cars  will  increase  considerably  after  the  war.  Light  motor  lorries 
for  a  1-ton  load  will  also  be  required. 

Imports  of  yarns,  bleached  cotton  piece  goods,  and  other  cotton 
manufactures  increased  in  value  and  decreased  in  quantity.  Vel- 
vets and  velveteens  and  hosiery  substantially  increased;  other 
classes  of  cotton  goods  showed  decreases.  Bags  and  sacks  have  in- 
creased considerably  in  quantity  and  value.  Local  manufacture  of 
these  articles  is  desired  by  the  Government. 
Export  Trade. 

The  value  of  native  exports  increased  from  ^27,545,433  in  1915  to 
$29,339,771  in  1916,  but  was  $6,437,000  less  than  in  1913.  Native 
products  were  valued  for  export  at  $28,629,564,  as  compared  witi 
$23,715,366  in  1915.  This  value  does  not  represent  the  price  paid  to 
the  native ;  it  includes  expenses  and  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  coast 
from  the  native  markets  in  the  interior. 

The  exports  of  cacao  declined  from  9,105  tons,  valued  at  $1,527.- 
666,  to  8,956  tons,  valued  at  $1,912,829.  The  feature  of  the  returns 
is  the  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  and  France,  amounting 
to  2,537  tons  and  936  tons,  respectivel3\  Although  some  2,000  tons 
were  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1915  probably  larger  stocks  of  cacao 
Avere  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1916. 

The  average  yearly  exports  of  palm  kernels  aiid  oil  for  three  years 
before  the  war  were  262,000  tons.  The  average  exports  for  the  last 
three  years,  including  an  addition  of  45,000  tons  for  produce  on  hand 
in  excess  of  ^hc  normal  balance,  were  247,000  tons.  The  conditions 
under  whicli  the  trade  has  beencarried  on  have  resulted  in  a  slight 
diminution  of  production  for  export,  which  under  normal  circum- 
stances would  undoubtedly  have  increased. 

In  1910  less  than  1,000  tons  of  peanuts  were  exported.  The  trade 
came  from  the  northern  Provinces,  though  peanuts  are  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  the  southern  Provinces.  In  1916  some  50,000  tons 
were  exported,  coming  principall}'-  from  the  markets  around  Kano. 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  are  drawn  principally  from  the 
northern  Provinces  and  were  as  follows :  Untanned,  1,100,127,  valued 
at  $1,434,482,  in  1916,  as  ;iL'ainst  770,671,  valued  at  $1,114,567,  in 
1915;  tanned.  2,509,132,  \-m\':d  at  $1,187,888.  in  1916.  as  against  879,- 
947.  valued  at  ^357.014.  in  1915. 
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Principal  Imports  for  Four  Years. 

'J"h(>  lollowijiu  tal)lc  sliows  thr  viiliic  of  tliG  principal  iniporls  into 
NiL^iiii  in  PJ13",  1{>14,  lUla,  and  lUlO: 


Artielea. 


Ai.,..i,-i.. 
Hats  a::il 
Heads 


Is 

ic,  implements,  and  instruments. 


Bri'U«l  iind  hiscoit 

rhomicols,  drug?,  and  dyes. 
ConI 

Co<- 

C.t 

Ci: 

Flour  and  grain 

Furniture 

OLifs  and  e.-\rtbcn\raro 

Iron  and  .-ti;cl,  manulacturcs  of 

Kcro'.-cnc  and  other  lamp  oil 

Machinery 

Motor  ears,  bicycles,  and  other  vehicles 

Kailw  ay  carriages  and  trucks 

iiult. 


Silk-  fabric:; 

Soap 

Spirit.... 

Sur-.ir 

To! 


'.nufactiued 

f'.ctared 

and  cigarettes. 


Yarns,  textile  fabrics,  etc. 

Woai  1  and  timber 

Woolen  fabrics 

All  other  artfcles 


Total 

Specie 

Hoverument  stores. 


Grand  total 35,WI,052 


1013 


S429, 
4.V!, 

2.V1, 

2T7, 

4sa, 

8i2, 
8,403, 
718, 
(i56, 
130, 
12.-I, 

1,7:50, 
•153, 
J70, 
206, 
371, 
.■IttJ, 

32.), 

2, 220, 

15tt, 

S97, 

2tS 
St, 
234, 
292, 
141, 
5,995, 


27,743,981 
4, 233, 751 
3,066,320 


1914 


Pt!S,2M 

336,512 
2iT6, 4S5 
2»1,11S 
297,427 
58.1, 152 
073, 423 

7,327,47:1 
741,183 
533,320 
039,500 
133,656 
13»,O50 

2,919,671 
370,372 

1,018,279 
198,254 
G»»,902 
203,S;J6 

:nr->,  2i)7 

251,649 

1,720,441 

1 10, 637 

738,857 


202, 773 
107, 109 
612, V03 
3'22,087 
120,613 
2,289,966 

24,594,384 
3,030,94-1 
5,949,284 


33,580,612 


1915 


S30a,091 

3Sl,  232 
34,257 
15-i,9H3 
271,401 
6.S3,.^Jg 
S9^l,9«a 

7,645,440 
40:'),  177 
:U)6,365 
148,063 
97,  .544 
118,779 

1,.W6,579 
310,990 
683,279 
133,534 
367, 407 
742, 678 
23«<,346 
431,780 

1,33!),  444 
118,906 

047, 634 
6,539 
1<>4,533 
5.1,  Ml 
!30,417 
2S1,177 
Sfi,  693 
1,423,425 

20,041,580 

161,663 

3,309,210 


24,412,483 


1915 


S338,»e 

817,128 
38,928 

148, 102 

XjH,  60,-. 

0X0,782 
l,6fv><,431 
7,32:5,500 

4**,  814 
6-1, 90S 

418,967 

117,  \2r> 

139,  aoo 

721,662 
:l>l,  123 
<i08,532 
11)3,590 
776, 122 

1, 1.39, 710 
292,617 
376,322 

1,066,598 
102,298 

940,311 

10,749 

245,592 

51,619 

1,102,845 

112,818 

!yl,357 

2,160,902 

22,038,334 
2,917,064 
2,210,667 


28,120,055 


Principal  Exports  for  Four  Years. 

The  following-  table  shoves  the  value  of  the  priiieipal  exports  from 
Nigeria  in  1018,  1914,  1915,  and  lOlG: 


-Vrticles. 


Cac.i- 

Cottr-n  piece  good.s  »... 

Cot  If^n  lint 

Cottonseed 

Gmmdnuts  (peanuts) 

Maliosj.iny 

Maix<'(com) 

Palm  kernels 

Pa!m-kcrnel  cake 

PalDi-kerncl  oil 

I'alm  oil 

llut»licr 

Shea  liiiltcr 

Shea  nuts 

Skins  and  hides: 

Tanned 

I'ntanned 

Tin  ore 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Bpadc 

<;i-aud  total 


1913 


$766, 

48, 

774, 

09, 

.S4!», 

512, 

196, 

15,129, 

]S3, 

029, 

9,021, 

437, 

19, 

312, 

119, 

800, 

2,763, 

1,862, 


34,537,405 
1,239,201 


35,776,060 


1914 


JS35, 

30, 

733, 

628, 

871, 

420, 

28, 

12,362, 

45, 

305, 

7, 0-l«, 

isy, 

21, 

236, 

478, 
1,982, 
8, 439, 

9S0, 


31,242,143 
922,331 


32, 16;J,  479 


1915 


SI,  527, 660 

93, 41 J 

274.209 

2I,:»3 

.^5l,218 

263.601 

4,579 

8, 230, 737 


1916 


81,912,829 

174,285 

1,187,050 

12,292 

2,304,796 

210, 191 

24,641 

8,465,400 


7,114,871 
18.1,453 
50,553 
283,206 

357,014 
1,114,567 
3, 520, 454 

61)0,416 


24,066,350 
3,477,083 


27,515,433 


6,826,020 
166,378 
78,070 
80,216 

1,187,888 

1,431,482 

4,I82,S» 

736, 174 


29.013,5.^)1 
326,217 


29,339,771 


B  Native  goods. 
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Proportion  of  Import  and  Export  Trade  Held  by  Principal  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  Nigeria  held  by  each  of  the  most  important  conntries  of 


origin  and  destination. 

in  1913, 191 

5,  and  1916 : 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1915 

1910 

1913 

1915 

1916 

Per  cent. 
68. 59 
11.26 
6.72 
3.18 

Per  cent. 

83. 45 

.14 

5.86 

6.74 

.21 

3.60 

Per  cent. 
82.33 

Per  cent. 
50.93 
41.79 

Per  cent. 
87.50 

Per  cent. 

78.50 

4.60 

9.21 

.53 

3.33 

..50 

.47 

.07 

11.40 

United  States            

10.27 

.98 
0.30 

7.04 

10.25 

4. 10 

Total 

100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

Decrease  in  Shipping. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam- 
ships and  sailing  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Nigerian  ports  during 
1915  and  1916: 


NaUonalities. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

STEAMSIIIP.S. 

Num- 
ber. 
263 
56 
5 
3 

3 

To)hi. 
530, 13S 
9,560 
3,435 
1,224 
14,373 

Num- 
ber. 
250 
59 
10 

Tons. 

490,957 

20,001 

5,811 

Num- 
ber. 
270 
56 
5 
3 
3 

I'ons. 
536, 699 
9,560 
3,435 
1,224 

14,373 

Num- 
ber. 
251 
59 
10 

Tons. 
485, 705 

20, 465 
5,811 

Total  stenmship.s 

330 

558,730 

319 

516,769 

337 

565,291 

320       511,981 

SAILING  VESSELS. 

British 

3 
3 

744 
2,297 

2 
2 

449 
1,852 

1              295 

9 

1 

5,588 
858 

10           0,033 

1              85,S 

j     

Total  sailing  vessels 

6  I      3,041 

10 

6,446 

4 

2,301 

12          7  ISO 

Grand  total 

330 

501,771 

329 

523,215 

341 

567,592 

332 

519, 167 

GOLD  COAST. 

The  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  dur- 
ing 1916  amounted  to  $29,194,779,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  over 
1915.  This  total  was  made  up  of  imports  on  behalf  of  the  colonial 
government  valued  at  $1,045,319,  specie  valued  at  $4,393,910,  and 
commercial  imports  (exclusive  of  specie  and  free  goods  imported 
across  the  inland  frontiers  but  inclusive  of  postal  parcels)  valued  at 
$23,755,549.  Commercial  imports  showed  an  increase  of  56  per  cent 
in  value  over  1915,  which  Avas  due  only  in  part  to  inci'easod  prices. 

Principal  Increases  in  Imports — Cotton  Goods  and  Veliicles. 

The  principal  increases  were  as  follows : 

Cotton  goods,  other  than  5'^arn  and  twist,  40  [)er  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  purely  in  price,  as  the  quantity  impoi-ted  was  actually  less 
Hum  in  1915. 
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Carriages  and  carls,  88  \)ov  cent.  As  in  fornii'.r  years,  these  ve- 
hiclos  consistocl  largely  of  light  motor  h)rri('s,  anil  (here  was  also  a 
consiilcral>le  increaM>  jn  ine.\[)eiisive  American  touring  cars.  Prac- 
tically all  the  motors  imported  diiring  the  year  canui  from  the 
United  Stales,  eitliei-  ihi-ough  the  United  Kingdom  markets  or  direct. 
Direct  shipments  were  especially  noticeable  toward  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  comptroller  of  customs  states,  "American  motors  with 
their  high  clearance  and  construction  for  rough  roads  hold  undis- 
puted swa}'  hei'c." 

Hardware — Perfumery — Beads. 

Hardware,  09  per  cent.  This  class  of  goods  was  formerly  ob- 
tained from  Germany  and  is  now  being  su])plied  by  the  Unite<l 
States  and  the  ITnitcd  Kingdom.  The  United  States  is  still  second 
in  this  trade,  but  its  contribution  increased  fourfold  in  lOlG, 

Perfumery,  188  per  cent.  P>eforo  the  war  most  of  the  perfumery 
was  produced  in  Germany,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war  local  stocks 
have  been  rather  short  up  to  the  present  year,  when  British  manu- 
facturers were  able  to  make  and  supply  the  trade  with  substitutes. 
The  United  States  and  France  al.so  increased  their  shipments,  which 
.still  fall  a  long  way  short  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Beads,  324  per  cent.  Before  the  war  Austria  supjdied  most  of  the 
beads  to  this  colony  and  supplies  have  been  very  limited  since  war 
broke  out.  British  manufacturer^i  found  themselves  unable  to  under- 
take the  supply  of  any  kind  of  bead  except  imitation  coral.  For 
this  substitute  the  cost,  it  is  understood,  Avorlcod  out  at  '200  per  cent 
more  than  the  market  value  before  the  war,  and  imi)()rters  could  not 
trade  at  that  price.  Italy,  however,  has  been  able  to  provide  a  credit- 
able substitute  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
increase  has  been  taken  by  that  country,  although  it  appears  in  the 
statistics  as  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Railway  and  Building  Materials  and  Earthenware. 

Pailway  plant  and  rolling  stock,  56  per  cent.  This  may  be  set 
against  the  decrease  of  43  per  cent  that  occurred  in  1915.  Tlie  sup- 
plies consisted  of  railway  materials  that  had  been  long  on  order  and 
came  to  liand  only  in  lOlG.  The  United  Kingdom  contribul^ed  about 
two-thirds  and  the  United  States  about  one-third  vi  Ihi.s  increase. 

Building  materials,  30  per  cent.  A  considerable  i)roportion  of 
this  increase  was  due  to  high  prices,  but  much  was  due  also  to  in- 
creased consumption  resulting  from  the  natuial  development  of  the 
colony.  In  fact,  great  difhculty  is  experienced  in  satisfying  the  local 
demand,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  The  United  King- 
dom is  still  suj^plying  (he  bulk  of  this  cla.ss  of  imports  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time,  figures  as  an  important  supplier. 

Earthenware,  109  per  cent,  much  of  which  was  due  to  increased 
prices.  The  balance  represented  increased  imports  to  supply  the  loss 
of  German  enamelware.  The  United  Kingdom  sends  nearly  all  of 
this  ware. 

The  principal  decreases  are  accounted  for  ])y  war  conditions. 
Slight  Decrease  in  Exports. 

The  value  of  all  exi)or(s  from  the  colony  durinc:  1916  was 
$28,303,220.  as  comi^ared  with  $29,021,708  in   1915.     The  value  of 
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specie  exported  was  $1,1GG,731,  as  compared  with  $0^*0,771  in  1915, 
and  the  value  of  exports  on  behalf  of  the  Government  was  $3,022. 
The  value,  therefore,  of  commercial  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  was 
$27,133,467 — a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  as  compared  with  191o.  This 
slight  setback,  however,  is  much  less  than  might  be  expected. 

Articles  that  Showed  Increases — Cacao — Rubber — Palm  Products. 

The  prinicpal  increases  were  as  follows : 

Cacao,  5  per  cent  increase  in  value  but  5,117  tons,  or  G  per  cent,  de- 
crease in  quantity,  due  solely  to  the  shortage  of  ships.  The  crop  itself 
was  much  heavier  than  in  1915,  and  as  tonnage  was  not  available  to 
export  it,  most  of  the  1916-17  crop  remained  in  the  colony  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Rubber,  213  per  cent  increase  in  quantity,  due  to  a  revival  of  the 
industry  under  the  influence  of  the  demand  for  rubber  in  England. 
The  lowering  of  the  local  average  price  indicates  that  the  increased 
exports  occurred  in  the  lower-class  varieties,  which  in  normal  times 
would  probably  be  unsalable. 

Palm  kernels,  70  per  cent  in  value  and  1,793  tons,  or  44  per  cent,  in 
(juantity,  due  solely  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the  increased  price  and 
demancl  in  Europe. 

Palm  oil,  49  per  cent  in  value  and  119,370  gallons,  or  36  per  cent,  in 
(juantity.    The  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  palm-kernel  trade. 

Timber — Gold — Countries  of  Bestination. 

Timber  exports  showed  a  small  increase.  The  demand  for  the  col- 
ony's mahoganj''  is  still  small,  and  the  facilities  for  its  shipment  are 
still  inadequate. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent  in  gold  exports,  due  not  to  any 
decline  of  the  mining  industry  but  to  the  retention  of  stocks  in  the 
colony. 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
increase  to  the  United  States  and  France  were  due  first,  to  cacao, 
which,  in  1916  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly,  was  shipped  direct 
to  the  United  States  and  France  instead  of  via  the  British  markets, 
and  so  did  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of  shipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  second,  to  gold,  the  shipment  of  which  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  postponed.  Most  of  the  increased  exports  of  palm  oil 
and  palm  kernels  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Growth  of  Total  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  colony  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $57,497,999 — an  increase  of  13  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1915.  Add  to  this  the  total  value  of  dutiable  imports  and  exports 
across  the  inland  frontiers  ($61,443)  and  the  total  value  of  the  trade 
of  the  colony  is  $57,559,442 — an  increase  of  13  per  cent.  Again  by 
deducting  the  value  of  specie  imported  and  exported,  and  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports  on  behalf  of  the  colonial  Government,  the 
value  of  the  total  mercantile  trade  of  the  colony  was  $50,889,015 — 
;in  increase  as  compared  Avith  1915  of  17  per  cent.  This  increase  was 
solel}'  in  imj^orts,  exports  having  shown  a  slight  decrease.  This  is 
almost  an  exact  reversal  of  what  happened  in  1915. 
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Review  of  Trade  Conditions. 

The  compt roller  of  customs  says  in  his  report: 

Tlie  oiloiiy  may  <.-on?r:itulate  itself  oiiee  more  on  its  virtual  immunity  during 
llje  year  from  tlio  oonsoquenoes  of  the  war,  and  on  being  able  to  increase  its 
inuli'  in  spite  of  disturbed  markets  abroad  and  shorUigc  and  uncertainty  of 
sliipiiimx  at  liome.  Xo  doubt  a  larjio  proiiortion  of  the  increased  value  of  im- 
Itorls.  but  by  no  means  the  greater,  was  due  to  indnted  prices,  but  that  these 
jiriccs  did  nut  disci;urag»>  or  stop  imports  is  more  llian  a  tribute  to  the  wealth 
of  the  colony  and  the  prodigality  of  its  possessors  when  it  comes  to  buying  wlmt 
they  want.  The  holding  up  of  the  191G-17  cacao  crop  for  want  of  shipping  was 
a  disappointment,  of  coui-se,  and  might  easily  have  led  to  drastic  economies 
among  the  natives,  but  tlsat  sucli  an  occurrence  is  not  regarded  as  .serious  and 
that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  recent  and  more  prosperous  years  is  readily 
available  for  present  necessaries,  and  even  luxuries,  is  a  very  striking  indicn- 
lidii  of  the  colony's  linancial  progiTss. 

Details  of  Import  Trade, 

The  followiiio;  table  shows  the  value,  of  (he  principal  imports  into 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1915  and  191G: 


Articles. 


AIo  r.nd  porter 

Apiinrc).  wearing 

H.-.i<!s.. 

13eef  nji'l  jrrk 

Brass  and  rnpper  ware... 

lirea.l  and  biscuits 

liiiilciins  materials 

C'r.rriaccs,      carts,      and 

motor  car.s 

Ccal 

Cocpers'  stores 

Cerclage 

Cctti  n  gords: 

Yarn.-;  and  twist 

other 

Earthenware 

FIrur 

Fiirnilure 

(inns  and  pistols 

<  !un  powder 

Hani  ware 

Lumber 

Machinery 


1915 


1916 


Articles. 


S!)7,')47 

8147,474 

411,703 

741,187 

41,38.1 

175, 1<I7 

9I,3!>3 

100, 405 

3).0fi7 

46,242 

107,  (JSO 

00,877 

■110,  S56 

534,20-1 

463,122 

871,0-17 

4(M,S17 

426,617 

56,674 

114,487 

133,615 

254,004 

.'ji.wg 

98, 12S 

3,598,222 

5,0.')1,8I3 

01.947 

174,563 

372,322 

434,256 

24.5, 7.i7 

333,180 

10,381 

19,610 

31,1C>2 

45,  R43 

427.015 

,SW,  572 

244,770 

200,  r.35 

838,524 

564,315 

Perfumery 

Petroleum 

Provisi'  ns 

Railroad  stock 

r.icc 

Salt 

Silk  goods 

Sonp 

Spirits: 

Oin  and  Geneva 

Rum 

Other 

Sugar 

Tobacco: 

Maniif.aclnred 

Unmanufac'turod 

Wines 

Woolen  goods,  including 

yarns  and  twist 

Specie 

0( her  ait icles , 


1915 


$174, 130 
140,248 
886,099 
231,351 
679, 755 
89,301 
03,715 
329,010 

428,  .508 
488,284 
133,109 
233,907 

219,175 

393,226 

C9,5S1 

40, 174 
.5,049,662 
4,255,283 


Total 21,943,415 


1916 


S500,789 
215,632 

1,631,6.53 
3(50,  (H15 
511,804 
12.5, 8fn 
16,827 
310, 126 

635.500 
789, 791 
301,080 
357,734 

.5.S6. 596 
373,573 
180,802 

40,  .578 
4,303,912 
6,538,277 


29,194,779 


Statistics  of  Exports. 

The  following  tabic  shoAVs  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from 
the  (iokl  Coast  Colony  in  1915  and  191G: 


Articles. 


Auriferous  by-products 

Cacao  beans 

Copra 

fV.tfin.  r.v.v 

adust 

Iv.  ry 

Kola  nuts 


1915 


$130,527 

17,767,425 

62, 387 

1,400 

8,  .'.42,  ,110 

1,348 

1,971 

7,313 

677, 167 


1910 


$200,781 

18,823,006 

60, 0')3 

2,175 

5,813,424 

180 

612 

11,017 

(>35,331 


Articles. 


Lumber 

Palm  kernels. 

Palm  oil 

Rubber 

Specie 

Other  articles 

Total.. 


1915 


$441,156 

245,791 
125,;502 
122,463 
626, 704 
167,968 


28,921,708 


1916 


$457,307 
417,085 
ISO,  ,363 
383,767 
1,166,732 
104,524 


29,303,220 
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Proportion  of  Import  and  Export  Trade  Held  by  Principal  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  import  and  ex- 
port trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  held  by  each  of  the  important 
coimti'ies  of  origin  and  destination: 


Countries. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

IJIP0RT3  FTvOlI— 

Per  ct. 

70 
7 
6 
1 
1 

11 
4 

Per  ct. 

70 
7 
5 
1 
1 

11 
5 

Per  ct. 
74 
S 
5 
1 
1 
8 
3 

Per  ct. 

79 

10 

6 

1 

1 

Pcrcl. 

United  States 

15 

Netherlands 

/J 

o 

o 

Germany 

\\l  other  countires -     -     -     ..._ 

3 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

EXrORTS  TO— 

TTnifcl  TCinffdoin .      . 

07 
10 
2 
3 

18 

08 
9 
2 
3 

17 

68 
12 
2 
3 
12 
3 

75 
16 
G 
2 

02 

France 

24 

United  States 

12 

Netherlands 

AH  other  countries 

1 

1 



Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Decrease  in  Total  Tonnage. 

Twenty  sailing  vessels,  all  American,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
16,331,  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  1916,  as  against  eight 
such  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  7,259,  in  1915.  The  steam  vessels  en- 
tered numbered  310,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  766,315  tons,  as  against 
354  vessels,  of  818,356  tons,  in  1915.  The  total  decrease  in  tonnage, 
including  both  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  amounted  to  42,969,  or  5 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the  sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1915  and  1916 : 


Nationalities. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

SAllIKG  VESSELS. 

No. 
1 

7 

Tom. 
1,113 
6,146 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
1 
4 

Tons. 
1,113 
2,757 

No. 

Tons. 

American 

20 

16,331 

14 

12,065 

Total  sailing  vessels 

8 

7,259 

20 

16,331 

5 

3,870 

14 

12,065 

STE.\Msnirs. 
British 

289 

60 

1 

1 
2 

1 

687, 165 

118, 156 

1,036 

1,585 

9,582 

832 

283 

55 

1 

042,346 

122,237 

1,718 

277 
01 

1 

067,050 

119,378 

2,371 

285 
56 
1 
1 

643,956 

French 

123,275 

American 

1,718 

Barijados 

1,584 

Belgian ... 

2 
1 

9,582 

Spanish          .    . 

832 

??orwegian 

1 

14 

1 

14 

Total  steamships 

354 

818,356 

340 

766,315 

342 

799,213 

314 

770,547 

10  SL'PPLKAIKNT    TO    COMMKRCK    UKl'OKTS. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

TiiuK'  in  Sic-iTM  Ijt'Diu',  as  in  all  West  Afiican  colonics,  moans 
jxraclically  always  i"orei.£»n  trade,  as  lliero  is  little  trade  as  yet  in  this 
new  conntry  other  than  the  importation  of  European  goods  and  the 
exportation  of  raw  native  i)roducts.  There  are  no  mines  or  manu- 
factures in  this  colony,  and  ^^inger  is  the  only  agricultural  product 
cultivated  for  export,  tlu^  jialm  and  other  exports  being  uncultivated 
forest  products. 

The  statistics  for  l!»l(»  show  tiade  to  ha^e  Ijcen  more  active  in 
Sierra  Leone  than  for  cilhor  I'.Ul  or  IDin.  There  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  over  the  two  previous  years. 
Tiiough  there  Mas  considerable  contraction  in  shii^ping  facilities,  the 
tonnage  available  sufficed  to  carry  to  and  from  the  colony  a  larger 
volume  of  merchandise  than  in  1915. 

Although  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  im])orts, 
the  mercantile  houses  at  no  time  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1917  have  been  overstocked,  and  it  is  considered  that  an  encouraging 
demand  is  certain  to  continue  even  in  the  face  of  higli  prices.  The 
comptroller  of  customs  says:  "There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  had 
it  been  possible  for  manufacturers  to  supply  greater  quantities,  im- 
ports Mould  have  been  even  more  considerable,'' 

Trade  Conditions. 

There  is  a  growing  market  in  the  colony  for  such  foodsiutfs  as 
Hour,  biscuits  in  barrels  and  tins,  salt  beef  and  porlc.  cured  lish. 
(anned  butter,  sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk,  and  refined  and  imrefined  sugar;  cotton  goods  of  plain  and 
fancy  patterns  in  pieces  of  ?>,  (>,  and  8  yards,  shirtings.  cottt)n  undei-- 
wear  (especially  undershirts),  hats  and  caps,  helmets,  umlnvllas, 
fancy  haberdashery,  shoes  (black,  tan,  and  canvas),  headkerchicfs 
and  handkerchiefs,  ready-made  light  sinnmer  clothes  (for  men. 
Momen.  and  ("hildren),  furniture,  building  material  (corrugated-iron 
roofing,  cement,  lumber,  nails,  etc.),  leaf  tobacco  and  cheap  cigarettes 
in  cans,  lamps,  lanterns,  tools,  hardware,  crockery,  glassware,  cheap 
watches  and  clocks,  kerosene,  candles,  aerated  and  mineral  Maters, 
ale  and  portei".  bags  or  sacks  for  palm  nuts  and  ginger,  coopers" 
stores,  matches,  rope  and  cordage,  hand  agricultural  implements, 
door  knobs  and  locks,  and  padlocks.  Though  the  market  is  not 
acti\'e  at  present,  as  soon  as  the  Mar  is  oxer  tlie  demands  for  the 
articles  mentioned  Mill  rapidly  increase. 

The  ])rices  paid  for  ])roducts  exported,  such  as  palm  i<i'inels.  palm 
oil.  and  ginger,  M'ere  the  highest  recorded.  Therefore  the  local 
prices  paid  to  the  native>  were  greater,  thereby  encouraging  increased 
supplies.  Consequently  the  natives  have  been  enabled  to  ])ay  the 
increased  prices  of  imports. 

NotM-ithstanding  the  M'ar,  the  colony  regained,  in  large  measure, 
its  former  ])rosperity  and  shows,  as  do  the  other  West  African  col- 
(Uiies,  that  directly  after  the  cc— atlon  of  lh<»  M'ai-  it  mIII  resum(»  its 
steady  advance. 
Export  Trade  Review — Increase  in  Ginger  Exports. 

Owing  to  the  insufliciency  of  cargo-carrying  steamers,  the  export 
trade  languished  in  the  closing  UH-iiths  of  the  yeai'.  A  satisfactory 
increase  is  rcc(»r(led   iu   l)olh   the  qnanlily  and  the   \alMc  of  ginger 
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exported.     The  average  price  per  ton  in  191(3  was  almost  double  that 
of  1015,  and  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  the  prosperous 
year  1913.     This  is  due  principally  to  extension  of  the  demand  for 
the  product  in  the  United  States. 
Leather  Exports — Large  Increase  in  Exports  of  Kola  Nuts. 

The  exceptional  demand  for  leather  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
might  have  been  expected  to  raise  the  local  price  of  hides  to  a  level 
considerably  higher  than  that  indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  returns. 
The.  number  of  hides  shipped  in  1916  was  29.G  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1915,  while  the  value  increased  by  only  12.5  per  cent.  It  is  claimed, 
in  explanation,  that  all  charges  incidental  to  shipping  have  increased 
so  enormously  that  local  buj'ers  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their 
purchase  price.  Again,  Marseille  is  now  the  one  market  to  which  it 
is  sought  to  export  hides,  and  goods  can  be  conveyed  thither  only  in 
specially  chartered  ships  and  a,t  abnormally  high  rates  of  freight. 

In  kola  nuts  there  was  a  noteworthy  increase.  Crops  were  plenti- 
ful and  prices  5.7  per  cent  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
usual  markets  in  neighboring  colonies  remained  open,  and  the  trade 
in  kolas  was  not  disturbed  by  the  conditions  that  have  affected  the 
distribution  of  goods  in  other  directions.  In  1913  prices  ruled  much 
higher,  but  the  shipments  were  only  three-fourths  of  the  1916  total. 
These  nuts  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  Gambia,  Senegal,  and  French 
Guinea,  where  they  form  a  staple  article  of  diet  as  a  stimulant,  in- 
stead of  cofTee  or  tea,  enabling  the  consumers  to  go  for  long  periods 
without  food  or  water.  At  all  times  they  meet  with  a  re<ady  sale.  In 
years  of  light  harvest  competition  becomes  extremely  keen  and  prices 
run  abnormalij^  high.  Kola  trees  form  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  natives. 

New  British  Demand  for  Palm  Kernels. 

Prices  of  palm  kernels  in  the  European  markets,  which  rose  rap- 
idly toward  the  end  of  1915,  were  well  maintained.  Formerly  Ger- 
many took  four-fifths  of  all  the  kernels  exported  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Thus,  when  war  broke  out  in  1914,  the  principal  foreign  market  was 
closed  to  the  producer.  Now,  practically  all  shipments  are  made  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  exports  in  1916  were  only  4,000 
tons  short  of  those  of  1913,  and  but  for  the  scarcity  of  cargo-carry- 
ing ships  the  1913  total  would  probably  have  been  exceeded.  Con- 
gestion arising  from  lack  of  shipping  facilities  is  in  these  days  a  fa- 
miliar condition  at  all  West  African  shi]3ping  ports.  In  the  returns 
for  1916,  France  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  country  importing 
palm  kernels  in  appreciable  quantity.  In  tv\-o  shipments,  one  in  May 
and  one  in  November,  it  took  3,103  tons.  This  may  be  due  merely  to 
the  strained  conditions  obtaining  during  the  whole  of  the  year;  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  indication  of  the  commencement  of  an 
industry,  which  will  continue  when  a  return  to  normal  conditions 
has  been  effected. 
Distribution  of  Paim-oil  Exports — Piassava  Trade. 

In  1915  France  had  already  begun  to  import  palm  oil.  In  that 
year  it  took  89,869  gallons;  in  1916  its  imports  increased  to  129,025 
gallons.  Thus  France  now  ranks  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
customer  for  this  product.  The  total  exports  of  palm  oil  exceeded 
those  for  1915  by  76,175  gallons.    The  United  Kingdom  took  416.516 
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i;jilloii>,  aiul  llu'  riiiiaiiMK'r.  lH>i(k'>  what  n\  a>  cxiKirlcd  lo  I'laiice, 
was  (lisdihuU'il  aiiioiiir  the  iirijihln)iiii^  AVcst  African  colonies.  Tlip 
avcrajTo  price  of  palm  oil  for  il>l()  was  tlic  hi<;hc.st  over  recorded. 
The  exceptional  demand  had  the  natural  effect  of  depletinf»  stoclcs 
in  England,  and  as  there  is  no  indication  of  diminution  in  the  rc- 
(luirements  of  ordinary  users,  the  questicm  of  future  supi)lies  becomes 
one  of  moment  tf)  importers.  It  may  l»o  expecteil  th:d  when  normal 
conditions  again  i)revail  there  will  lemain  for  palm  oil  an  ade(nude 
uahiral  domestic  demand  in  a  wider  market  than  in  i)re-war  years. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  European  market  for 
l)iassava  was  dull,  owing  mainly  to  accumulation  of  slock,  hut  also, 
to  a  less  extent,  to  shortage  of  freight.  The  highest  price  of  the  year 
was  attained  in  April  and  May,  when  .t3G  ($175)  per  ton  was  paid  in 
England  for  Sierra  Leone  piassava.  From  then  on  it  steadily  dwin- 
dled bv  £1  or  £2  per  ton  each  month,  until  in  December  it  had  snnk 
to  £-2G*  ($120.50)  per  ton. 

Principal  Foreign  Articles  Purchased  in  1913,  1915,  and  1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the-  principal  imports  into 
Sierra  Leone  in  1013, 1915,  and  191G: 


Articles. 


Heads 

Koots  and  shoes 

iJutter,  canned 

Cement 

Coal  and  patent  fuel 

Corrugated-iron 
sheets 

Cotton,    manufac- 
tures of: 

Piece  goods 

Ivnit  goods 

Other 

Cutlery 

Earthenware 

Flour 

Furniture 

HalK^rdashery 

Hardware 

Hals  and  caps 

Iron  goods,  n.  c.  s. 

Iron  j)ot3 

.Tewclry 

Kerosene 

LumlKT 

Machines,  sewing.. 


1913 

1915 

1910 

355, 356 

$1.4R4 

$2,667 

52,200 

45.015 

4S,947 

39. 4  S3 

4S,  620 

30, 853 

27.440 

23, 702 

31,824 

237,724 

293, 882 

233, 660 

33,318 

27, S29 

20, 174 

1,299.65.) 

705. 790 

l,0ai,089  1 

2-23, 602 

211.  ai3 

305, 147 

544,953 

3,'i-t.S97 

.3'0,984  ' 

29, 449 

8.905 

10,773 

37,507 

22.938 

23,829 

11.3,918 

142,277 

193.013 

35,687 

24,724 

20. 88.5 

20. 573 

10, 170 

16.734 

08,163 

.to,  641 

46.889  1 

9S,35C 

M,  144 

60, 450 

212,912 

00,888 

92,697 

.34.719 

5,781 

3, 168 

35,506 

1,703 

1,333 

83,788 

.'■.0,859 

8:1.866 

108,779 

127,874 

0,837 

8,841 

10,457 

8,832 

Articles. 


^fedicinos  and  dnigs. 
Perfumon.-  and  toilet 

preparations 

Provisions,  n.  c.  s. .. 

Rice 

Salt 

Soap 

Spirits: 

Cicneva 

Rum 

other 

Sugar 

Tohaepo: 

Manufactured... 

L'n  manufac- 
tured  

T'mbrellas 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  ai'ticles 


Total 

Government  stores. . 
Specie 


Grand  total. 


1913 


843,011 

84,990 
366.711 
42. 140 
91,471 
39,809 

273,659 
76,674 
79,466 
58,450 

59,340 

306,952 

32,987 

97,2.37 

1,231,793 

6,286,781 

710,694 

1,519,496 


1915 


S32,090 

29.269 
135. 158 

34.140 
132.321 

45.059 

144.666 
51,078 
77,4S1 

IttJ,  743 

57,258 

317,234 
19,868 
.50,494 


1916 


M7,910 

74.620 
108,545 
102,449 
101,079 

47, 170 

107,217 
46.879 
75,880 
05,117 

60,572 

372,370 
28,709 
42,558 


1,075,282  11,183,480 


8,516,974 


4,640.782 
608,649 
855,073 


0,110,504 


r>,  149,848 
376.307 
755,009 


0,281,164 


Sales  of  Native  Products  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  \aliic  of  the  principal  exports  from 
Sierra  Leone  in  1913,  1915.  and  1910: 


Articles. 


Ciinper 

<;um  copal 

Hides 

Kola  nuts 

I 'aim  kernels 

i'alm  oil 

I'iossava 

Rice,  .Vlricaii 

All  other  articles. 
Reexports 

Total 

S|,eeie 

Grand  total 


1913 


1915 


8172, 

13, 

20, 

1 ,  .5!16, 

4,481, 

275, 

.59, 

19, 

59, 

553, 


$39,371 


7,2.51,740 
1,172,532 


27,026 

l.M5,486 

2.452,625 

222,235 

13:1,771 

.T),  171 

ft3, 802 

438,509 


4,. 587, 990 
1,516,990 


8,424.272,    0,1(M,08C 


1910 


1125,011 


31,123 

1,473,036 

3,312,311 

260,935 

02,441 

6,637 

59.497 

253,758 


5,715,342 
238, 444 


5,953,786 
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Proportion  of  Import  and  Export  Trade  Held  by  Principal  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  Sierra  Leone  enjoved  b}^  each  of  the  principal  countries  of 
origin  and  destination  in  1912,  1913,  1915,  and  1916 : 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1912 

1913 

1915 

1916 

1912 

1913 

1915 

1916 

United  Kingdom 

Per  cl. 

04.01 

.97 

11.70 

5.70 

2.00 

15.62 

Per  ct. 

65.06 
1.04 
9.95 
5.12 
3.00 

15.74 

Pa-  ct. 
69.35 
1.75 
1.05 
4.41 
S.15 
15. 2S 

Pcrct. 

72.97 
1.S7 
.10 
2.91 
10.51 
11. 58 

Per  ct. 

17.70 

.06 

43.77 

Pcrct. 

13.29 

.01 

47. 49 

Pcrct. 

52.39 

.91 

Per  ct. 

58.74 

Fra"ce.        

4.94 

Germany 

Nctherlrinds 

United  States 

1               1 

1.42 

other  countries 

38.47 

39.21  1    46.70 

34.90 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00     100. 00 

100.00 

Trade  with  England,  France,  and  United  States — New  Tariff  Seheduie. 

While  there  have  been  increases  in  the  aggregate  trade  with  France 
and  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  retains  the  lead  and  has 
maintained  its  trade  at  a  surprisingly  high  level,  considering  the 
difficulties  under  which  British  manufacturers  have  been  w^orking.. 
The  value  for  191G  was  the  largest  in  the  quinquennial  period  under 
review  and  was  due  principally  to  exports,  the  figures  for  vdiich  are 
the  highest  yet  reached.  The  severance  of  trade  with  Germany  had 
the  effect  of  transferring  the  colony's  palm  kernels  to  the  British 
market.  Increases  are  to  be  noted  in  both  miport  and  export  trade 
with  France,  due  to  more  frequent  communication  with  Marseille 
and  shipments  to  that  port  of  palm  kernels,  pahn  oil,  and  hides. 
Improved  steamer  service  with  New  York  has  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  on  trade  v\ith  the  United  States,  which  also  showed  an  in- 
crease in  each  direction.  Evidently  the  lack  of  ocean  transportation 
accounts  for  the  United  States  not  showing  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  import  trade.  Imports  from  the  United  States  consist  mainly 
of  kerosene,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  foodstuffs.  The  rise  in  exports 
was  due  solelj'^  to  shipments  of  ginger. 

The  comptroller  of  customs  says:  "The  establishment  of  closer 
intercourse  v,'ith  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  subject  of  deep 
interest  in  commercial  circles.  It  should  render  more  prolific  what 
is  already  a  fairly  generous  source  of  supply  of  articles  the  colony 
can  not  manufacture  and  at  the  same  time  bring  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  a  wdde  extension  of  the  existing  market  for  native 
products." 

A  revised  tariff  schedule  for  Sierra  Leone  went  into  effect  January 
1,  1916. 

Decrease  in  Shipping. 

During  1916,  399  vessels,  Avith  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  777,722, 
entered  the  colony,  as  against  569  vessels  in  1915,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  809,405,  and  993  vessels  in  1913,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,463,602. 
During  1916,  397  vessels,  wnth  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  775,590, 
clearecl  the  colony,  as  against  577  vessels  in  1915,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  825,714,  and  996  vessels  in  1913,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,467,483. 
The.se  figures  do  not  include  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
employed  as  British  Admiralty  colliers  or  chartered  for  admiralty 
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.ser\  it'o  in  other  ways.  'J'licy  relate  to  nicrehaiii  inuliii^  ve>M.*ls  only; 
lherel"(»re,  a  decrease  iss  shown,  thou*;)!  the  actual  ninnher  of  vessels 
of  all  kinds  entering  the  i)ort  in  lUKj  Ava.s  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  numher  in  1915.     Only  75  vessels  Avere  other  than  British. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
of  each  nationality  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Sierra 
Leone  in  1915  and  191C : 


Xalionalilies. 


Amcricau.. 

Ucl;:iau 

»riti?h 

Dutch 

French 

(.ircek 

Norwegian . 
I'orluguose 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Total 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


1915 


ber. 

131 

108 

s  I 

I 


Tons. 
2,021 

23,564 

751,932 

3.359 

10,986 
3,729 
4,781 
1,256 
5,756 
2,021 


1916 


Kum- 
ber. 


9 
324 


mt  I  »^(»9,»05 


399 


Tuns. 

42,35S 
705, 501 


1915 


24,885 

1,397 

•)42 

124 


951 


Num- 
ber. 
3 
5 

448 
2 

KtO 
3 
.-{ 
8 
3 


Tons. 
2,021 

23,.')C4 

769,060 

3,359 

10,948 
3,729 
4,00S 
1,242 
.5,756 
2,021 


825, 714 


1916 


Num- 
ber. 
2 
9 
322 


397 


Ton*. 
l.Ml 
42,358 
703,950 


24,919 


1,715 
121 


954 


775,590 


Remarkable  Increase  in  Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

There  "were  no  declared  exi)orts  from  the  Dakar  coiisidar  district 
to  the  United  States  in  1915,  except  $1,297  woith  of  palm  oil  from 
Nigeria.    The  following  table  shows  the  declared  exports  in  191G : 


Colonies  and  articles. 

191G 

Colonies  and  articles. 

1916 

Sierra  Leone:  Ginger 

SIS,  196 

570,058 
221 

118,395 

Nigeria: 

Oold  Coast  Colony: 

$S7 

720 

Palni  oil 

14,325 

Nigeria: 

Cacoa  beans 

Ivory  Coast:  Mahogany  logs 

7,045 

wAsniNOTON  :  (JOVEnsMKNT  rrMNTiNO  OFriCK  :  :9i« 
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